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ABSTRACT 

The guide is designed to help paraprof essionals and 
support staff understand P.L. 94-142, The Education For All. 
Handicapped Children Act. Information is presented for three major 
topic areas: (J.) purpose and background of the law (including 
discussion of such major components of the regulations as 
individualized education programs (lEPs), due process, child find, 
and evaluation/placement); (2) effects of the law on 

paraprof essionals , support' staff , and volunteers '( answers to commonly 
asked questions about such aspects as staff responsibilities, IEPs, 
and liability); and (3) activities to aid in the preparation of 
paraprof essionals , support staff, and volunteers for implementation 
6t P.L. 94-142 (becoming more sensitive to the nature and needs of 
handicapped students, learning to better manage behavior problems,, 
and becoming more aware' of teamwork). Highlights of the regulations 
are appended . (CL) 
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This guide will help you understand Public Law 94-142. The purposes of this 
guide are to: ■ , . 

rt • outline the parts of the Law that are most important to* paraprofessionals, 
support staff, and yolunteers whu'work in the schools: 

• answer some of the questions regarding Public Law 94-142 that have been 
asked by paraprofessionals, support-staff, and volunteers; 
incccase sensitivity to the needs of handicapped st-udents; 
help paraprofessionals; support staff, and volunteers to see handicapped 
students as having needs'and hopes like those of nonhandicapped persons; 
and 

give sources of further information on Public Law 94-142. 
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Public Law 94-142: Its Background and Goals 

Public Law 94-14$ is a federal law also known as 
the Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975, 
Special education is defined in the L#w as: 

specifically designed instruction, at no cost to 
parents, to meet the needs of a handicapped • 
child, including classroom instruction, instruc- 
tion -in physical education, home instruction, 
> and instruction in hospitals and institutions. 
The key phrase in this definition is /specially designed 
Instruction . . .to meet the uhique needs of a handicapped 
child.' 1 Special education for many children, will not 
be all of their education. The basic goals and expected 
outcomes of general education are also the basis for 
special education. As such, special education is pro- 
vided to a child not because he/she is, for 'example, 
mentally retarded but because that chifd has an educa- 
'nonal need that requires special instruction. In fact, 
Public Law 94-142 requires that, to the greatest extent 
appropriate, handicapped children be educated with 
children who are not handicapped. It also states that 
special classes, separate schooling, or o^her-jemoval of 
handicapped children from the regular glasses may 
occur only when education in regular classes with the 
use of special aids and services cannot be achieved 
satisfactorily. Public Law 94-142 was based on a number 

of government findings or understandings as of 1975: 
i 

• There were more than 8 million handicapped 
. children in the U.S.; 

• The special educational needs of many df 
• these children were qot being fully met; 

• ^lore than half of the handicapped children 
in the U.S. did not get thp right educational 

< ; - services; 

• One million of the handicapped children in 
the U.S. were not in the public school system 
and did not go through school with non- 
handicapped classmates; 

• There were many handicapped Children in 
reguJac school programs whose handicaps 



were not recognized and who were there- 

* fore not getting appropriate services; 

1 • Because of ihe lack of services within the 
public school system, families were often 
forced to find services' elsewhere, often far 
, from their -homes and at their own expense; 

* • Public schools should provide education for 

all handicapped children, but there was not 
enough money to do so; and 

• It is in the national interest that the federal 
, .government help schools meet the education 

needs of handicapped children. 
Public Law 94-142 defines handicapped children 
as those who are :- mentally retarded, hard of hearing, 
deaf, speech impaired** visually* handicapped, seriously 
emotionally disturbed, orthopedically impaired, other 
health impaired, (leaf-blind, or multihandicapped; or 
who have specific learning disabilities. The goals of 
the Law are: 

, • to provide a Free Appropriate Public Educa- 
tion to all handicapped children, 

• to protect the rights of handicapped children 
and their parents, and 

• to provide financial fielp to schools for the 
education of all handicapped children. 

Public Law 94-142 works together with Section 
504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. Section 504 
requires equal accessibility so that handicapped pupils 
can benefit from tfoe same public programs as can 
nonhandicapped students; for example, it calls for 
physical changes in buildings such as modified rest- 
rooms, ramps, and widened doors for the physically 
handicapped. Both Section 504 and Public Law 94-142 
work toward bringing handicapped people into the 
mainstream of American cducation-and life. 



Regulations for Implementing Public Law 94-142: 
Major Provisions ». 



SECTION ONE: 

WHAT 1% * 
PUBLIC LAW 94-142? 



The Regulations lay out the methods' that school 
districts must Ose if they are»to get federal funds under 
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the Law, The La* requjrcjffuU service to all handicappejr studpots. 
There are six topics that arc important to the duties of paraprofessionals, 
support staff, and volunteers^ 

1. Free Appropriate public Education * ? 

2. Least Restrictive, Environment 

3. K valuation/Placement 

4. Individualized Education Prc^gram (frequent- 
ly abbreviated as I EP) 

5. Due Process 
' 6. Child Find 

Each of these areas is summarized below. 

Free Appropriate Public Education. Public Law 94-142 calls for 
a Free Appropriate Public Education at all levels of schooling for all 
handicapped children needing special education and related services. 
The Law. sets a September I, 1978, deadline for giving this service to 
handicapped children 3 through 18 years of 'age, and a September i; 
J980, deadline for handicapped children 3 through 21 . "Free" means at 
public- expense, under public supervision and direction,, and without 
charge to parents. "Appropriate" means that a child gets a program that 
meets the requirements of his/her Individualized Education Program 
and that is carried out in the Least Restrictive Environment (see below). 

By "related services" the Law means services needed to help a 
handicapped child benefit from special education. They include: early 
identification and assessment of disabilities in children, medical services 
for diagnostic or evaluation purposes, spcefch pathology and audiology, 
occupational Jhcrapy, psychological services, physical therapy, re- 
creation, counseling, school health services, social work services in 
schools, parent counseling and training, and transportation. (There is 
still some confusion as to a more exact definition of these services.) 

Least Restrictive Environment, The Law states that each handi- 
capped child musl be educated with nonhandicapped children as much 
as possible. ^ 

The most appropriate educational environment for a handicapped 
child depends on the nature of the handicap as well as on the quality of 
the setting, two examples of Least Restrictive Environment placements 
follow: v 



Joanne is an 8-year-old of average ability who h^s just be^n 
moved from a self-contained learning-diSabilitfe^ Class ot% 
students to a Regular third-grade classroom;' containing 24 
students. However, sWseems at fijst'overwhclined by the larger ; 
class size and the greater casualness.' A$ a result, Joanne is' 
constantly out of her seat, walking aToifnd the room and^alking 
to her classmafes. . , » V * 

Although Joanne must now learn to stay in her seat and com- 
plete ,a task^ the regular thiTd : grtde^classVodm is the most 
appropriate placement forhcr'sgcjally and academically Jgr 
several reasons. She will benefit fro> the friendihips she can 
make with her regular thirds-grade classmates; qnd hfer^abilities 
are more closely matched than in the former .s&fcontaified * 
learning-disabilities class. In additidn,'hcr new clas$fnfates will 
gain an understanding anfl a pprcciation of. handicapped ' 
students. . » 1 

John is a high school sophomore $ above-average ability. 
Since he must use a \/heelchair, John was npt flowed to attend 
his neighborhood Kigh school. Therefore;' until this, year, he 
has-been forced 4o*attend school^' a 'county educational 
center in a'cJass for physically handicapped sttidents. ' ^ . 

The recent installation of ramps anjfWhrooms modified for 
the handicapped in tiis^neighborteood Ijigh school ha^emoverf 
barriers to Johns gettingto classes/ Suncti, an^ t the 1 ^tn?bon^ 
John will now attend high" schpol classes with regular students. 
His neighborhQbd high school inmost appropriate for John 
because he has the 'academic • ^bilit'^T; io succeed there;>f|i 
addition, he can benefit sociallVand emotionally from friend- 
ships made in the neighborhood scbopl. .„ > . % 

These examples show why it i$ desirable for Mn*dicapped jrtudejnfcs 
to be educated with nanharidicapped students, F6r % $ojfie more severely 
handicapped pupils,howetfer, the Ua& Restrictive Environment remains 
a separate school o( center W a Jelfcofttainqd clasflpom 'in a public 
school. An example follow^: v ^ \* 1 >/ ' . ' , 

Michael is a H-yearHDid severely jetardfed ybungstfef who has \ 
just been mtiyed f r(5m a staje instUfttjon for iit^irded^persons * 
to a self-contained classroom in a public fieho*>h tf* hasflimitVd * 
speech, pooT mottjr coordination, artd displays some ^difficulty 
in feeding and dregmj^imstff. Michael^ s6tfal ddvdppment Is 
similar to that of .'■ 3 primary $e^oo1 ^tudenf. We.knOws sftrne of ' 



his ba^ic- colors, can count to 10, jmd is aftle to print h'is first 
nartie. 

* For M^hael, the Least Restrictive Environment- in his new 
public school is ^ self-contained special education classroom. * 
He does not have the*academic or st>cial skillsto benefit from 

* 'instruction in a Vegulai; cla-Ssropm. Michael l^kiires intensive 

one-to-one and smalt-group instruction to learn new concepts " 
■> ' or skills. Thus his instructional needs can v best be met in' a 
$elf-con tamed classroom: n 

The Law requires that the sch&ol district make^ura that a variety 
of other placements <*r£ also available: instruction in regular classes, * 
special fclasses^special schools, hqmes/and hospitals and institutions. 

* % /9 
Evaluation/Placement. Before any student's evaluation is freguiy 

the parents must be full/ informed about it and written parental per- 
mission q^tayied. • . + J 
A full evaluation of the handicapped child's educational needs 
must be made before the child is placed insa special education program. 
The evaluation must deal with all are^s related to the child, including* 
health, ability? and performance. The evaluatiori, which must hot be 
influenced by racial or cultural factors, is the basis for developing an 
educational pFogra^m. ' v t . ^ 

Individualized Education Program (Jtfr). Every handicapped child 
receiving special education must have a written IEP. The IEP directly 
affects the paraprofessionals, support staff, and Voluriteers. 

The Law requires that the following items must be included in 
aftlEPs: r " . 

\ • the preserft educational level of the child; 
; • the annual go^ls s&t For^the child, including a statement on 
short-term instructional^ objectives; , 

• a statement cxf the specific special educational and Delated » 
services to be given to the child as welj as to what extent. . 

, the child will be in a regular program; 

• the beginning date as well as the expected length of the 

* \ special services; tfnd I 

• a plan an^l a schedule for .measuring, at least once a year, 
.Hie achievement of sl\ort-term objectives. 

TheMKP, based von the child's testing and evaluation, must be 
written, reviewed, and revised by anIKP team. Members of the team 



include: a representative 'of ihe scho(%district,. such as the 'school* 
principal; the child's teacher; one' or both of the child's parents; and 
,*the child; where appropriate! If the child has been tested for Jjie firsf 
time, the team musttelso include a ^member of the testing team or §ome 
other person familial with the testing and the results-possibly the 
child's teacher or -the principal. 
, " School districts are required, to. get up IE? planning meetings at 
times and pJaces agreeable to bc^jBrent(^) and teacher. The district 
must make stire that parents, understand what the meeting is about, 
(Such arrangements might indude the use of an interpreter for the deaf 
.or non-English-speaking parents.) These meetings may be set at anjf 
•lijne before the beginning of the school year (in ntost cases, in the 
spring) for children continuing a special education program. 

\ written notice of, the meeting tellingjhe purpose, time, location 
and participants^ must be sent to the parents early enough to allow* 
them to attend. The development of lEPs for students fust starting in 
the special education programs mtfct be completed within 30 days of 
their enrollment, IEPs must be in effect before special education and 
related services are provided, 

* Due Process, Due. Process outlines the pro€edure to be followed 

when a parent or the school has a grievance or question regarding the 
child's education. A fair Due Process hearing involving the parent and 
the district must be called and must be run by someone not hired by 
or connected with the district, , ^ 

Child Find. To qualify for funds' in any fiscal year the school, 
.district mi^t conduct a Child Find program to find handicapped children 
and young adults. Such a program must involve: the identification, 
location, and testing of alUflandicapped children, regardless of the 
^^yseverity of hanjdicap; and the determination of whicfj^children are or 
are not currently receiving special education and . related services. It 
should be note.d that this program is not limited to young children, but 
seeks all handicapped persons ages birth through 21 years eligible under 
the Law. 

Other Topics Covered by the Regulations 

la addition to the. six topics discussed, the Regulations also 
address the following: 



• a Full Educational Opportunity goal for all handicapped , 
^ children ages birth through 21 ; 

• the annual count of handicapped children ages through * 
21 who^are getting special education and related services 
for funding purposes^due by April 1 of eacluyeai);» f " 

' • priorities in the use of funds under the Law; 

• the proper use of fundsjinder the Law; , * J 

• methods to guarantee public participation in the review of 
the state annual program plans and oil the state advisory 
panel; * ' 

• > children placed jh or referred Itpflivate. schools; and 



• ' policies and procedures to % protect the confidentiality of 
personal information and data about a child. 

Sources, fp|- Obtaining a Copy of,Public Law 94-142 and the Regula- 
tions 

^ Pt^lic Law 94-142 is having* an impact on American education. 
It is important that pawprofessionals, support staff, aijd volunteers 
understand the -Law. Appendix A of this guide contains highlights of 
the Regulations for the baw. If you need more information, contact . 
your administrator / 




. 7. Q. How can I become 
more sensitive to the nature 
and needs of handicapped 
uM students? 



2. Q. flow can I learn to feel 
* 

more Qomfottable about vari- 
ous handicapping conditions? 

3. Q. What is meant by the 
' term u mainstr earning n ? 



4. Q. Will handicapped 
students be allowed to join 
in general (extracurricular) 
school activities? 

. ' (J. How will Piibiic Law 
94-142 affect the yyay I do 
my job? 



The following discussion ;s Based on' the questions paraprofessionals, support staffs 
and volunteers most frequently aslj regarding Public Law 94-142. 

A. There are many ways. Listed below are some suggestions: 

, • Ask teachers of handicapped students about thfeir charges. 

• Take time to get to know the student'behind the handicap. Once.ylfci get 
to kn'o'w a handicapped student, you realize that he/she i^ like any other\. 

- student, although with somewhat different problems. By getting tojknow 
n * , a handicapped person, you can understand how the handicap affects' 
his/her life. 1 % 
. • Ask the school librarian for materials about hartdicapped students. 

• Speak to your administrator about the possibilitvjof amending a workshop 
on the nature and needs of handicapped students. • 



A. Perhaps the best way is to work with students with such handicaps. A number of 
excellent films are also available which your administrator or school librarian can help 
you obtain. Most people are uncomfortable only through unfamiliarity. 

A. "Mainstreaming" required that handicapped students' be educated whenever 
possible with nonhandicapped children. Removal of handicapped students from the 
regular class occurs only when education in a regular class with the use of aids a*nd 
extra services cannot be achieved satisfactorily. Mainstream On-Call is a sefvice tUat 
offers free information on federal laws and the handicapped. It serves disabled persons 
by answering questions about their rights and by giving information to anyone who 
wants tojearn about "mainstreaming."' Contact: * . 

Mainstream, Inc. 
1200 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
(800) 424-8089* 

t ! 

A. Yes. The Law calls for-'schpols to provide sijfh activities "in as integrated a setting 
asr possible/ 1 Included in the activities are: athletics, recreational activities, special- 
interest groups, clubs, and student employment. These are to be a part of a handicapped 
youth's education. Handicapped students should be helped to joiq in such activities. 



A. There are^everaf ways that the Law-may affect the duties of paraprofessionals, 
support staff/Mttjfcunteers; f 

tiiSe many " 



• Beca^Semahy handicapped students are being placed with nonhandicappefd 
students in regular classrooms, you may deal with handicapped students 
and their. parents more often. 



SECTlONTtyO: 

HOW DOE£ * 
PUBLIC LAW 94-142 
AFFECT 

PARAPROFESSIONALS, 
SUPPORT STAFF, 
AND VOLUNTEERS? 
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6. Q. Will the school need to bc T 
remodeled for handicapped pupils? 



7 Q. What can I do to help non- 
handicapped children understand 
the needs of handicapped students? 



8. Q. Why should handicapped 
students get an Individualized 
Education Program (IKP) when 
regular classroom intpils do not? 

9. Q, Do I have a role in drawing 
up a student 's IEP? 



11). Q. Will I fiave more classroom 
duties because of the IKP? 



• Bus drivers and bus aides will need to become famfliar with the methods and special needs-<Sf^ 
transporting handicapped students. 

• You may become involved in more training activities. Training or in-service activities must be 
given by the school to help you deal with the special needs of handicapped students.' . 

• Paraprofessionals who work directly wijh handicapped students may have to keep more written 
records. This helps you to record what you have done and whether it worked. , 

• You may be working with handicapped students to help them develop such self-hejp skills as 
walking, eating, and dressing. . » v 

A. Under Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act, schools are required to make the necessary physical 
changes to allow handicapped individuals access to programs. For example, you might be moved'to the 
first floor in a school without, ramps if you work with a child who uses. a wheelchair. Jn the future the 
school district is to make permanent physical changes for all handicapped students. \ 

A. There are many things you can do. Listed here are a few suggestions: $ 

• "You may want to point out to nonhandicapped students how they mighj: learn from thq handi- 
capped student. ■ • 

• You can be a model for nonhandicapped students by accepting handicapped students. Show 
your enjoyment in working with them. * 

• When handitapped and nonhandicapped students are working together, you can supervise so - ' 
that the, handicapped students are actively engaged and all students are having a good time. 

• .If a nonhandicapped student asks questions about a handicapped -student, answer the questions 
. honestly. Try to let* the questioner know that the handicapped student is a person with feelings 

just like' everyone else. . ; 

A r . Because of their learning problems, handicapped students need special instruction. That's what the 
IEP tries to do: List the type and amount of special instruction each handicapped child needs. Nonhandi- 
capped children can learn without special instruction, in a regular, classroom. The IEP does not deal with 
general instruction in a regular classroom. 

A. T^e IEP must be developed by a team. The team includes the handicapped child's teacher, parent(s), 
someone who represents the school administration, and the child if his/her participation is considered 
fitting. If any team members feel that your participation would be of value, you may be asked to help 
them draw up an IEP. For example, if you are working as a teacher's aide, you may bfe asked to work with 
a child to develop a particular skill. Or, as a secretary, you may be asked to help a child in a work/study 
, office program and to suggest how the program could best be handled. 

A. Perhaps. Paraprofessionals working with handicapped students in the classroom may find the nature 
of their duties changed. For example, you may be required to be familiar with the IEP and to keep records 
of student progress. * ' 
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//. Q. Willi be held accountable 
for the students achievement 
of IEP objectives? 

\2. Q. What kind information 
fa regarding handicapped students is , 
confidential, tjjot available for 
general knowledge? 

A 

13. Q. Who is responsible for 
training me to carry out my duties 
with handicapped students in the 
classroom? in the lunchroom? 
f ■ - i n busing? 



0 14. Q. How do I understand and^ 
handle a handicapped student with 
a behavior problem? 

15. Q. Since Bublic Law 94142 
makes the reftatiofiship between 
educational personnel and parents 
of handicapped students much 
closer, does my role with parents 
\ change? 

i 

16. Q. How can I learn to deal 
' better with the parents &f handi- 
capped students? 



Complete and correct, records of astudent's performance on given tasks allow parents and school pexsonnej 
to see which materials and methods were successful. Records also tefll future teachers what kinds of pre- 
viously unsuccessful activities are to be iVoidfed. 

A. No. Neither you nor the school district is to be held accountable if a student does not reach the IEP 
objectives. The IEP annual goals and objectives ^re not legally binding. However, all school personnel must 
make "good faith efforts" to help # the child to reach the goals. * ' 

A. It is important that all who work With handicapped students respect the students* privacy and not talk 
casually about them. Information that is to be held strictly confidential includes: specialists' reports, such 
as medical records, IQ scores, achievement scores, family-background data, social or developmental histories, 
and any personal letters/notes between parents arhd school personnel. 

A. The state must assure that ongoing in-service training programs are open to all personnel who work 
with handicapped children. These programs should: 

• provide the paraprofessionals, support staff, and volunteers with some sort of reward for 
participation (R>r example, release time, money, academic credit, salary stept credit, certification 
renewal, or updating skills); <> 

• involve the local staff ; and 

, • use new practices that have been found to help others with your responsibilities. 

t ■ * . 

A. There are many ways to handle a student with a behavior problem. Some are better to use at certain 
times and some with certain students. You may request your district to provide some training in behavior 
management. Eyriy school district has a policy regarding the management of student behavior. In addition, 
it may help Uf \ spend time observing a special educator working with a handicapped child with similar 
behavior problems. Your cooperating teach^or building administrator may be able to arrange foryt>uto 

see a film or read sOme materials on behavior management. 

\ f t 

A. You may be in contact with parents more frequently than in the past. However, you will be doing the 
same job. There may be the added duties of keeping written records and sitting in on meetings of school 
personnel and parents. , 



A. You can do this by listening carefully to what the parents of handicapped students say and answering 
' their questions if you are able . If the parent(s) is difficult to deal with, it is best to go to the child's teacher 
or ib the school administrator and ask that person to talk with the parent(s). Remember that parents of 
handicapped children have many more problems than do other parents. Usually, it is best to hdar out the 



/ 7. Q. Will 1 have to learn addi- 
tional special skills, like braille or 
sign language? 



18. Q. Do I run a greater risk of- 
being sued as a result of working 
with a handicapped Student? 



19. Q. Do I have the right to not 
work with handicapped students 

without losing my job? 

20. Q. Since we who work with 
severely/profoundly handicapped 

children must perform more 
custodial tasks tharido other 
paraprofessionals, will we receive 
higher salaries? 



problems and get the right person to respond. Remember that the classroom teacher is responsible for all 
instruction, and the director of transportation responsible for all transportation aspects. 

» 

A. Perhaps. To carry out 'an Individualized Education' Program, the school district may provide a teacher 
or tutor with special skills. These special skills will be provided by those already trained in those areas. 
There is^fhe possibility tjjat some paraprofessionals will need to learn special skills liRe braille and to. be- 
come familiar with some mechanical devices. For example, .^pacher aides may have to know how to handle 
a wheelchair, or bus drivers may have to know how Jto handle lifts for transporting wheelchairs. A 

A. No. School personnel have always been at a possible risk of being sued for one thing or another. 
Teaching a handicapped student will not increase that risk. Keep in mind that handicapped students are 
not helpless. They simply need different types of support. Us<*the same judgment in dealing with them that 
you use in handling nonhandicapped students, Jf, however, you know you will be dealing with a child who 
has a specific problem, such as a child who sometimes has seizures, find out how to cope with the situation. 
If you are unable to help ih some emergency, get someone, such as a school nurse, who can help. ^ 

A. This circumstance is \probably covered by your union contract. See your union representative for 
information about your rights. 



A. It is not likely. Higher salaries would probably be blocked by Jax payers' resistance to increased school 
spending. There is also a large, market of unemployed teachers who are willing to take paraprofessional 
positions in schools. However, some school districts have given higher salaries to the paraprofessionals who 
work daily with severely/profoundly handicapped students. , ' , 
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Q. How can I beo0ne more 
sensitive to % the nature and 
needs of handicapped 
students'/ 



ACTIVITY A-l 

Objective: 



* Materials: 



Procedure: 



ACTIVITY A-2 

Objective: 
Materials: 

Procedure: 



A. You can do this by simulating a handicap, by viewing films that describe handi- 
capping conditions, by observing a special education classroom, by reading about the 
lives and accomplishments of handicapped individuals, and by discussing with co- 
workers^our reactions to various handicapping conditions. 

Simulation: A Handicap 

To experience a physical handicap . - 

Equipment needed to produce a temporary physica^ handicap as suggested below 

Create a temporary physical fypndicap in yourself by: 

covering your eyes with a blindfold or covering the lenses of a pair of glasses; 
using earplugs that bleak hearing; ' 
trying to write with ^our arm in a sling; 

borrowihg a wheelchair from the special education department and usingjt 
in your dally activities;" 

communicating to^ftriends for a day without speaking; and 
combining any two of the above conditions. , 
Spend a full day experiencing one of the suggested handicaps. Try not to limit your 
rtormal activities, but note those th^J, you had to change or eliminate. Keep a journal 
of these experiences, ' 

\ • • ; 

Media: Viewing Presentations which Describe Handicapping Conditions and Their 
Impact on the Handicapped Person 

To become more familiar with experiences common to handicapped persons 

One or more media packages from the following list; film projector and screen; or 
slide projector, cassette player, screen 

Listed below arc informative films/slide shows describing various handicapped in- 
dividuals and the problems they face in attending schools, getting jobs, using transpor- 
tation, and getting along with nonhandicapped individuals. Most of the films/slide 
shows arc available at no charge or for a minimal rental fee. Information on how to 
obtain these media packages is supplied. 

Read the descriptions of each media package and decid^vhich interest you. Speak to 
your librarian, media specialist and/or resource center staff about how you can obtain 



SECTION THREE: 

WHAT ACTIVITIES 
WOULD HELP 
PARAPROFESSIONALS, 
SUPPORT STAFF, 
AND VOLUNTEERS 
PREPARE TO - 
IMPLEMENT 
PUBLIC LAW 94-142? 
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the media you want. Make qfcrangements to view them with a group at your school if 
possible. After viewing, a distfijssion could provide useful insights. ' 

» f * . * i 

Barnes, K. Children learnj ^ together the integration of handicapped childreji into 
schools. Syracuse, N.V>r Human Policy Press, 132 styles, 1978. { 

This slide show, Witfykecompanying script, present? the history of exclusion and 
segregation faced brfjibndicapped children and the decent efforts to combat such 
injustices. . - - 

..V .; ^ ^vjt^i ■ : 'f ' 

Biklen, D., & Bagdan, Rj tijndicapism. Syracuse, N.Y.: Hyman Policy Press, 139 slides 
and cassette tapep 9^8. ' * . ' | ., 

This color slide Shah explains how prejudices and 'discrimination are used' 
against people with handicaps. $ * ' 

m 

The curb between us. , Pasadena, Calif.: Barr Films, 16 mm., 1 5-1/2 min., 1975. 

Following an automobile accident, a young man must begin to, adjust to life in 
. a wheelchair. 

David, Wilmette, 111.: Films, Inc., 16 mm., 19 min., 1974. 

' David, a teenager with a hearing loss, learns communication skills that enable 
- him to enjoy an acttve school and community life. 

A day in the life of Bonnie Consolo. Pasadena, Calif.: Barr Productions, 16 mm., 
16-1/2 min., 1975. 

Bonnie, a woman born without arms, appears ar a well adjusted adult who 
capably manages her life within her family. 

A different, approach. Manhattan Beach, Calif.: South Bay Mayor's Committee for 
~ Employment of the Handicapped, 16 mm., 21 min., 1978. 

Comedy and familiar Hollywood faces set the stage for a refreshing look at the 
*'plight" of handicapped people trying to work in &ur society. Topics such as 
equal employment opportunity, working relationships, feelings, and misconcep- 
tions regarding the handicapped are presented. ' 

* ' V 

Feeling good comes first: Integrafing handica p ped and nonhandicapped children. 
1 os Angeles: Salvin School Parent Glroup, 16 mm., 10 min. 1975. 

In a unique program described during this film, handicapped and nonhandicapped 
students learn to live together. » 



Hubbard, R. Special delivery. Mendocino, Galif . : La wren Productions, 16 flun. or 
video cassettes, 2-1/2 hr. ? 1979. - v 

This delightful five-part film series, designed for the young, is \*ell worth atten- 
tion by adults. The films/cassettes which are each about 30 minutes long, use 
Muppet-type puppets to introduce mainstreaming issues. Each t addresses a 
different aspect of integrating handicapped children into the school eftvitonment. 

Mother tiger, mother tiger. Los Angeles: Franciscan Communications Center, 16 mm., 

11 min., 1974. V v ' ' 

■ ' ,' y v ' 

The film portrays how an angiy mother struggles tQ accept \helfact that;her 
child is severely handicapped. 1 & . 

Now it's m^turn. Austin, Texas!H|illpr Productions, 16 mm., 12 min.; 1977. 1 

Handicapped children are taught in regular school programs \yith modifications 
ana support as needed. ' * ^ , 

They call me names. Santa Monica, Calif.: BFA Educational Media, 22 min., 197?. 

This film shows how mentally handicapped young people see the world in which they 
are viewed as "different. " 

Who are the DeBolts and where did they get 19 kids? Santa Monica, Calif.: Pyramid 
Films, 72 min., 1978. 

This much praised film sensitively depicts the daily lives of the beBolt family, 
whose many adopted children are of various races and cultures. Coping with 
, different physical and social/ emotional handicaps, this unique family displays 
great courage and love for one another. 



Personal Experience: Working with Handicapped Students 

To gain more familiarity with handicapped students and their special instructional 
needs 

None 

Request a professional visiting day to work or observe as a paraprofessiqnal In a special 
education class. If you do not know a special education teacher, aak the special educa- 
tion supervisor/administrator to help you make the contacts and get background 
information for your visit. You may want to discuss the experience with the teacher 
you visited. 



1 ACTIVITY A -4 

Objective: 

Materials: 
Procedure: 
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Reading: Lives and Accomplishments of Handicapped Persons 

To become more familiar with experiences common to handicapped persons and to 
learn about tlpif. accomplishments 

One or more Books from the Jist below ' T ; 

Listed bel^w'a^elbooks describing handicapped individuals and those who have worked 
with them^tyflriQUs accomplishments of handicapped' individuals in different careers 
are also portrayed. Many of these books are in local bookstores and available in 
paperback. \Olhers can be borrowed from a public or school libiary. 

|v '. • ; \ ' 

Read the d^criptidfe and choose a book that interests you. For a broader under- 
standing, choose books describing different handicapping conditions. * 



Barnes, E. What's the difference? Teaching positive attitudes toward people with 
disabilities. Syracuse, N.Y.: Human Tolicv Press. 1977. 

This book of classroom activities suggests almost 100 ways for school staff to 
help students develop greater familiarity with, and understanding of their 
handicapped peers. 

Bowe, F., & Sternberg, M. I'm deaf too: Twelve deaf Americans. Silver Spring, Md.: 
National Association for the Deaf, 1973. * 

Twelve short biographies of accomplished deaf persons in America. 

Braddock, G. C Notable deaf persons, Chicago: National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf, 1975. 

This book describes nearly 100 deaf persons, from Biblical times to the early 
20th century, who became outstanding artists, scientists, writers, educators, and 
religious leaders, - 

Butler, B. Gift of gold. New York: Dodd, 1973. 

Thk is the story of a young woman who is blind, yet determined to become a 
speech therapist. The opposition that she meets while- trying to achieve her goal 
in college is presented. 

Jacobs, L. The deaf adult speaks out. Washington, D.C.: Gallaudet follege Press, 1974. 

Through personal experiences and extensive knowledge of the deaf community, - 
the deaf author describes educational, economic, and public-policy issues re- 
garding deaf people. 
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Lawrence, M. The touchmark. New York: Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1975. 

This is a historical novel about a disabled girl who learns to overcome Over- 
protection and self pity. 

Melton, D. When children need help. New York: Crowell, 1972. 

The father of a brain-injured child recounts situations encountered in raising and 
seeking medical heln for his child. Attitudes and prejudices are fully explored. 

Ominsky, E. Jon 0., a special boy. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1977. % 

This book illustrated with photographs discusses the early development of a 
mentally retarded boy who has Down's syndrome. The family's reaction to his 



Splaver, S. Your handicap-don^ let it handicap you. New York:. Messner, 1974. 

This book, addressed to young people with physical handicaps, presents a 
positive outlook for their future life. 

Wolf, B. Don't feel sorry for Paul. Ne,w York: Lippincott, 1974. 

A 7-year-old boy has physical handicaps (absence of fingers and toes) requiring 
the use of three different types of artificial devices. A realistic view of his 
handicaps is presented along with folldw-up activities for readers. 



Discussion: Reactions to Handicaps 

To increase sensitivity to the feelings of handicapped iijtiividuals antf'to examine your 
own feelings regarding these handicaps * , 

Chalkboard and chalk, or large pad and felt markers i 
At least two other coworkers 

Write the word "handicapped" where all can see. Ask coworkers to define "handi- 
capped. " List in clear view the definitions .that are suggested. Ask what the associa- 
tion is between each definition offered and the term "handicapped" List the associa- 
tion beside each definition. From this list, discuss when each condition defined would 
and would not be a handicap * 
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Q. How can I learn to better 
manage behavior problems of 
' * handicapped students? 



ACTIVITY B-l 

Objective: 

Materials: 
Participants: 
Procedure: 



A. Several ways to do this are role-playing problem situations regarding handicapped 
students, simulating a situation in which a handicapped student needs help, and work- 
ing with handicapped students in a classroom. 



Role Play : ^anagement Strategies for Use with Handicapped Students 

To become \more aware of methods for managing the behavior of handicapped school 
students 



None 



At least one ot|ier person 



\ 



Role play is a method used to act out situations. Participants play the parts of the 
different people described in a particular situation. For example, one person could 
play the fiSft of a child showing an undesirable behavior; a second person could act 
out the part that a paraprofessional, support person, or volunteer would take; addi- 
tional role players could take on parts of other students in the setting who are 
affected by what is happening (for example, they may mimic the disruptive stu- 
dent). The players could then exchange roles so that each experiences the different 
feelings and viewpoints of each character. 

Role play some of the situations described below. Following the role play, discuss 
.different ways of dealing with problem behavior. Describe what it feels like to mis- 
behave, what kinds of frustration arc felt in trying to resolve the problem, and what it 
feels like to be affected by disruptive behavior. This activity may help you to modify 
your own reactions to behavior problems. Remember to refer to your own school 
district policy regarding the management of student behavior. 
Situations: 

• Paul is 7 years old. He swears excessively. "Who the hell cares?" "Screw 
learning to read." Not only are these comments disruptive, but they are 
"catching." A few of the other pupils are beginning to see if they can get 

4* away with swearing. What wouldr an instructional aide do about Paul's 
swearing? 

• James is 9 years old. He is a bully and frightens the other children. Several of 
his classmates are afraicf to go to recess because he picks on them. How would 
a playground aide go about reducing James's aggressive behavior at recess? 
How would a classroom aide get him to be more cooperative and friendly 
with his classmates? 

• MicKael and Judy are two 8-year-olds who have become friends. Though 
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separated*by several seats, they frequently talk to each other and giggle 
during work periods. This disturbs nearby students. What would a classroom 
" aide do to reduce the number of times that Michael and Judy disrupt the 
class? , 

Role Play: Transportation of Handicapped Students 

To become more familiar with methods for giving help to handicapped jtudents on 
-a bus 

Two other persons, blindfold, earplugs 

Assign one person to the role of a handicapped student (for example, hyperactive, 
deaf, blind, cerebral palsied). Have the other persons be the bus driver and the bus 
aide. Show how to stop arid deboard a particular handicapped student from the bus. 
Show how to manage a disruptive student on the bus. Pay attention to giving appro- 
priate assistance for each type of 'handicapped student. The role players can switch 
.parts to experience the feelings of all three. 

Simulation: Assisting a Handicapped Student in the School^Cafeteria 

To become more aware of the kinds of help that can be given to a handicapped student 
who has difficulties buying lunch in the school cafeteria 

Several' para professionals, volunteers, or members of the support staff; paper; pencil 

Situation: Pretend that a handicapped student has trouble every day choosing what to 
eat for lunch. After deciding what to eat, he/she has a problem placing the food on the 
tray. The student consequently becomes frustrated aqd frequently throws the lunch 
on the floor, creating a disturbance. 

fThink about ttfiTfollowing questions and discuss your solutions with your coworkers. 
Try to develop a list of possible methods for managing the problem behavior. 

• What can the cafeteria staff do to help the student through the lunch line 
without a problem? Some possible solutions follow: 

- verbally organizing the food choices for the child ; 

praising the student when he/she is able to make a luncheon choice; 

- helping the student in placing food on the tray; and 
asking a classmate to help the student buy lunch. 

• Which school personnel should you contact for help in solving this problem? 

• What procedures should you follow to obtain help for this student at lunch? 
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' Q. How can I become more 
aware of how my role relates 
to that of others in the school 
in providing services to 
handicapped students? \ 

ACTIVITY C 1 

Objective: 
Materials: 
Procedure: 



A. You accomplish this by becoming mor§ fat 
school personnel offer and by finding ways to back ther 



with the services that other 
ip. 



Observation: Support Services for Handicapped Students 
^ To learn more about support services provided to handicapped students 
Paper and pencil, outline (below) 

Arrange with your supervisor to observe in one or more special education programs 
(speech therapy, resource room, special education self-contained classroom) or to 
observe one or more specialists wdrking with handicapped students. Note the kinds of 
support that special education personnel and/or specialists give to the different kinds 
of handicapped students. You may want to ask the staff member you observed a^out 
the visit. 

Following your observation , either alone or with several coworkers, try to think of the 
kinds of support needed by each student you observed. Then, note the kinds of support 
you would have to give the student if you were dealing withhim/her daily (for example, 
<^n the bus, in the cafeteria, in the school halls, on the playground). Keeping this 
information in mind, outline ways in which you in your role might support the 
students describe^ below: 
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A Student with: 


Kinds of Support Needed by • 
the Handicapped Student 


Changes Required, 
in Your Role/Services 


complete loss of hearing 
in one ear 


hint: 


support needed to follow 
directions 




♦ 

partial sight who cannot 
read normal print 


hint: 


support needed to get 
off school bus 




severe speech problem 


hint: 


support needed to order 
lunch 




braces on both. legs 


hint: 


support needed, to use 
bathrobm 




a very low reading level 


hint: 


< 

support needed to read 
cafeteria menu . . 




• > 

<* 
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Case Study: Improving Support Services for Handicapped. Stqdents^through Coopera- 
tive Efforts of All School Staff 



To learn how to cooperate with other key school personnel in working with handi- 
capped students 

Paper, pencil or pen ^ 

Situation . John is a moderately retarded 11-year-old boy who has recently been 
partially mainstreamed in a regular fifth-grade classroom. Previously, John had attended 
a special school for the educable mentally retarded. On most independent academic 
♦tasks he works inconsistently at best, displaying a second-grade performance level 
overall. John is cooperative with the teacher, always trying to please. When the teacher 
is present and has time to individually attend to him, John is able to stay on task,. 
Without this help, John fails to complete most work assignments, ftehavior problems 
arise when he doesn't get extensive personal attention from school staff. During his 
bus ride to and from school John has been involved in difficulties with other children. 
He blimps other children or wanders on the bus. When changing classes, John ^ins 
into other children and begins- arguments. During recess on the playground, John is 
frequently teased, and, he responds with fighting. At lunch he refuses to take food 
unless a cafeteria worker personally serves it on his tray. This problem behavior 
spills over into the classroom, with frequent tantrums causing the teacher to take 
time to quiet John. With John's academic skills far below those of his classmates, the 
teacher feels (s)hc must .give him much individualized instruction which make^ his 
schoolmates jealous. % . 

Discuss this case study with your coworkers. Try to develop answers to the following 
questions: - 
..«.-. / 

• How can the bu& driver help John obey the bus safety rules? 

• How can the cafeteria staff help John learn to buy lunch?, 

• How can the piayground attendants hejp John get along with his classmates 
at rcce$s? 

• How can the School st^ff in general help John get from <*ne class to the next 
without causing a disturbance in the halls? V 

• How can all school personnel cooperate to improve John's school life? Why 
must all staff cooperate iin helping John succeed in his educational, program? 
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A. General Provisions 

Purpose of Regulations 
(§ !21a.l)** 



Applicability to State, 
Local, and Private Agencies 
(%121a.2) 



A. Definition of Legal Terms 

Free Appropriate Public 
Education 
(%121jl4) 




Handicapped Children 
» (%121a.5) 



The purpose of these Regulations is: • " 

• to ensure that all handicapped children have available a Free Appropriate Public 
Education, including special education and services to meet their particular needs; 

• to ensure that the rights of handicapped children and their parents are protected; 
to help states and localities provide education for all handicapped children; and 

• to assess and ensure the effectiveness of efforts to. educate handicapped children. 

These Regulations apply to: 

• each state that receives federal funds under Public Law 94-142; 

• each public agency within the statelhat is involved in the education of handicapped* 
children (for example, state educational agency, school district, departments of 
mental health and welfare, state school for the deaf, state prisons; and . 

• each handicapped child who has been referred, to or placed in a private school by 
a public agency. . ^ 



A Free Appropriate Public Education means special education and services that: 

• are provided at no cost to parents; 

• meet standards set by the state; 

• relate to preschool, elementary, and secondary school education in the state; and 

• are provided as part of an Individualized Education Program. (See '§ 12 la. 34b for a 
description.) 



The term "handicapped children" means children Who need special education and 
services because they have been evaluated as: 

. • orthopedically impaired 

• < other health impaired 

• deaf-blind 

• multiply handicapped 
, ^ • having specific learning disabilities 

- seriously emotionally disturbed 

NOTE: See § 121a. 5(b) for 'definitions of each handicap. 



mentally retarded 
hard of hearing 
deaf 

speech impaired 
visually handicapped 



This appendix summarizes the Regulations of Public Law 94 142. The left-hand column contains 
section titles and numbers as written in the Regulations. In the explanatory right-hand column, 
much of the "legalistic" language has been translated into everyday English, and some minor 
points have been dropped. The reader should realize' that the aim here is to accurately present v 
the sense and intent of the Law, without getting lost in technical terms. 

The numbers in parentheses are the legal Section citations. They allowthe reader to locate irv^ 
the Regulations of Public Law 94-142 the exact wording of the Law regarding a specific term. 



APPENDIX^* 

HIGHLIGHTS OF 
REGULATIOIS^ ' . 
JMPLEMENflNG 
PUBLIC LAW 94rl42 

THE EDUCATION 
FpRALL 
HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 
ACT OF 1975 
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9. State Annual Program 
JHans and Local 
Applications 



C. Services 



Timelines for Providing 
Free Appropriate Public 
Education 
(%121a.300) 



Public and Private 
R vsidvn tial Place m Ai t 
(% 121a. 302) 



Proper Functioning 
of Hearing Aids (%121a.303) 

Full Educational 
Opportunity (ioal 
(%121a.304) 



This section includes requirements relating to: 
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at^rni 



the contents of the state annual program plan, which the stare must submit annually and foUow in order to\* 
receive funds under the Law; , 

the contents of school district applications for use of funds under the Law; • 
participation by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of Interior; and 

public input to thp annual program plan before the state approves it, , • 



This section includes regulations governing the required major aspects of services. These include: 



Free Appropriate Public Education 
the goal of Full Educational Opportunity 
priorities in the'use of funds 
Individualized Education Program (IEP) 
direct services by the state 

comprehensive system of personnel development 



Free Appropriate Public Education * . ' 

; . • • ' . 

The regulations require that: • * 

by September 1', 1978, each state must ensure that Free Appropriate Public Education is available to all 
handicapped children ages 3 through 18; and • 

• by September 1, 1980, each state must ensure that Free Appropriate Public Education is available to all 
handicapped children ages 3 through 21 . 

* 

If this requirement is not in agreement with state laws and court orders that govern the provision*^ free public 
education to handicapped children in that state, it does not apply to ages 3 through 5 and 18 through 21. 

Jf placement of a handicapped cltUd in a public or private residential special education program is necessary, the 
program, including nonmedicarcaretand room and board, must be provided at no cost to the parents. 

This requirement applies only to placements made by public agencies ft>r educational purposes; it includes place- 
ments in state-operated schools for the handicapped (for example, state school for the deaf or blipd). 

Each public agency must ensure that the hearing aids worn by deaf and hard-of-hearing children in school are 
working properly. 

Each state must ensure that each public agency establishes and works towards a goal of providing FulfrEduda- 
tional Opportunity to all handicapped children served by that agency. \ 

To understand the importance of this last provjsitin, the distinction between the terms "Free Appropriate Public 
Education" and "Full Educational Opportunity Goal" are outlined below: 

Free App ropriate Public Education: -> 

• must be made available to all handicapped children within the stated time lines and age ranges, and 

• must include the special education and services provided in accordance with an Individualized Education 
Program. 
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% 'Program Options 
* (§12 la. 305) 



Provision of 
Nonacademic Service 
(§ 12 la. 306) 



Physical Education 
(%l2la.307) 



Regular Physical 
Education? 
(% lilaJOlb) 



'cial Physical Education 
(% 12 la. 307(c)) 



Full Educational Opportunity Goal: , - * ' 

is an all-encompassing term, broader in scope than Free Appropriate Pdblic Education;- 

• covers all handicapped children ages 0 through 21; *' 

f • includes a basic planning aspect (including making estimates of numbers of handicapped children in the 
future), 

• permits each public agency K) set its own timetable for meeting the goal; and 

• calls for additional personnel and services to further enrich the handicapped child's educational opportunity 
beyond that called for by'the Free Appropriate Public Education requirements. : 

The term "goal" means an end to work towards. While a public agenOy. may never achieve fully the goal, it must 
strive to approach it and must comply with the "related policies and procedures in the annual program plan. 
Finally, this provision D'QES NOT free the agency from its obligations ui^er'the Fr<je Appropriate Publi&Educa- 
tion requirement. » t 

4 

Each public agency must ensure that handicappeiUehihlrcn have available the variety of educational programs and 
services available to nonhandicapped children, including art, music, industrial arts, consumer and homemaking 
education, and vocational education. 

Each public agency must take steps to provide all handicapped children with an equal opportunity to take part 
in nonacademic and extracurricular services and activities. - ' 

Nonacademic and extracurricular services and activities may include: ^ 




• counseling services 

• athletics "* t 
transportation 

• health services 

• recreational activities * 

• • special groups or clubs > 

• . referral to other agencies 

• employment of students (including both employment by the, public agency and assistance in lining up outside 
employment) 

Physical education services, cither in the regular physical education program or in a specially designed one, must 
be made available to each handicapped child. 

» 

■ * . 

Each handicapped child must be given the opportunity to take part in the regular physical education program 
available to nonhandicapped children, with the exception of: 

• the handicapped child enrolled full tiimkin a separate building; or 

• the handicapped child needing specially o^signed physical education, as called for in his/her Individualized 
Education Program. 

\ ' *' ' • * 

V \ • 

\\ a specially designed physical education ptogram is called far, the public agency must provide it directly or 
make arrangements for other public or private programs to provide it. 
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Physical Education Services 
in Separate Facilities 
(% 121a. 307 (d))\ 



Content of the IEP 
fi 121a.346), 



Scope of the Personnel 
Development System 
<(§ Ula.380) 



E. Procedural Safeguards 



Timelines and Convenience 
of Hearings and Reviews 
(%121a.512) 



If a handicapped, child is enrolled in a separate building, the public agency must ensure that the child receives 
appropriate physical education services. * '* 



Individualized Education Program (IEP) 



Tile Individualized Education Program of each child must include: 
a statement of the child's present level of educational performance ; 

a statement of annual goals, including short-term in&trqctional objectives; , 
a statement of the special education and service^ be provided to the child and the extent to which the child 
can take part in regular educational programs; 

the planned dates for starting services and the expected duration of the services; and 

appropriate standards ttnd evaluation procedures and schedules for determining, on at least an annual basis, 
Whether the short-term instructional objectives are being met. 



Comprehensive System of Personnel Development 

As a condition of receiving funds under thfr Law, a state must include a description of programs mi procedures 
for developing and carrying out a comprehensive system of personnel development in its annual program plap. 
The state is responsible for opei^Aing all aspects of the system. % . 

Such a comprehensive system must include: 

• in-service training of general and special education instructional, service, and support personnel (basecf on the 
results of an annual review of ncfeds) ; 

• procedures to ensure that all personnekctrrying out these regulations satisfy the definition of "qualified"; and 

• effective procedures for collecting and fouing to teachers and administrators important information found in 
educational projects, and for adopting premising educational practices and materials developed through those 
pr9iects. / 



This section sets forth methods of protecting those covered by the regulations, for example/Due Process (legal) 
procedures (hearings/reviews) for parents and children relating to the identification, evaluation, and placement of 
a handicapped child. 

The public agency must ensure that not later than 45 days after the receipt of a rtquest for Shearing: 

• a final decision is reached in the hearing; and 

a copy of the decision is mailed to each of the parties. 

The state must ensure that not later than 30 days after the receipt of a request for an impartial review: 

• a final decision is reached in the review; and 

• a copy Of the decision is mailed to each of the parties. , 

A hearing or reviewing officer may extend the stated deadlines at the request of either party, 

Each hearing and review must be held at a time and place reasonably convenient to the parents and child. 
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(Quid's Placement Status 
During Any Administrative 
or Judicial Proceedings 
(& I2la.5! J) 



Surrogate Parents 
(%l2la.5l4) 



Responsibilities of a 
Surrogate Parent 
(% t2laM4 (e)) 



Nondiscrim mat or y Pes t ing 
and [. valuation Materials 
and Procedures 
(§121a.530(h)) 

Ptv placement Evaluation 

/: val ua t ion Procedures 
( $12 la. S. 12) 



i 



The child must remain in his/her present educational placement pending any Due Process action unless: 

• the public agency and the parents agree otherwise; or 

• the complaint involves an application for first admission to public school; in this case, the child, with the 
consent of the parents, must be placed in the public school program until the completioii'of the Due Process 
action. 

N() n: While the placement may not be changed,' the public agency may still use its normal procedures for 
dealing with children who endanger themselves or others. 

41 

I'iach public agency must ensure that the rights of the child unprotected when: 

• no "parent" can be identified; 

• the whereabouts of a parent cannot be discovered after reasonable effort; or 

• the child is 4 ward of the state. 

In these cases, the public agency must assign art individual to act as a stand-in (surrogate) for the parents. 

The stand-in parent may represent the child in all matters relating to his/her: 

• identification, evaluation, and educational placement; and 

• Free Appropriate Public Education. 

Protect ion in Evaluation Procedures 

NOTE: Kach state must ensure that each pubhe agency sets up and carries out procedures that meet these re- 
quirements. 

Testing and evaluation materials and procedures used for handicapped children must not discriminate against 
races or cultures, either in makeup or use. 



Before, a handicapped child is first placed in a special education program, there must be a full and individual 
evaluation of the child's cducation^necdfi. ^ \ 

.States and school districts niusffl fflH y* ;it a minimum, that the following evaluation procedures are observed. 

• Tests and other evaluation materials shall be: 

provided and given in the child's native language or in some nonverbal kind of communication unless it is 
clearly not possible to do so; 

proven reliable for the purpose for which they arc used, and 
administered by trained personnel wlio follow the instructions of the producer. 

• 'Tests and other evaluation materials shall include those tailored to assess specific areas of educational need 
, (toi exampte, language disability) and not merely those designed to result in a single general-intelligence 

quotient $ 

* ■ . 28 
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Placement Procedures 
(%l2laMl) 



Ree valuation 
(§l2!a.5J4) 



Least R est ric five 
/ ' nvxronment 
(% 1 2 la. SSJQ) 



ontinuum of Alternative 
Placements Available 



it 

• Tests shall be of a nature to efisure that the results accurately reflect whatever factors the test sets out t(ji 
measure (lor example, the child's aptitude or achievement level) rather than reflecting the child's skill hand^ 
caps (except where those handicaps are the factors which the test sets out to measure), 

• No single procedure shall be used as the sole factor in deterrWining an appropriate educational program fojpa 
child, 

• The evaluation shall be made by a multidisciplinary group, including at least one teacher or other specialist 
with knowledge in the area of the child's suspected disability. 

• The child shall be assessed in all areas related to his/her suspected disability, including (where appropriate) 
health, vision, hearing, social and emotional condition, general intelligence, academic performance, communi- 
cation level, and motor abilities. > 

■ In interpreting evaluation information and in making placement decisions, each public agency must: ' / . 4 

• draw upon information about the child from a variety of sources, including aptitude and achievement tests, 
teacher recommendations, physical condition, and social onculturaJ background; 

• ensure that information obtained from all of these sources is reliable; 

• ensure that the placement decision is made by a group that includes persons knowledgeable About the child, 
the meaning of the evaluation, the information about the child, and the placement possibilities; and 

• ensure that the placement decision is made in agreement with the Least Restrictive Environment requirements. 
(Scc'§l2la. 550 for definition of "Least Restrictive Environment.") 

If it is determined that a child is handicapped and needs special education and services, an Individualized 
Education Program must be developed. 

Each state and school district must ensure that: 

• each handicapped child's Individualized Education Program is reviewed at least ofice annually; and 

• a full evaluation of the child is conducted every 3 years, pr more* frequently if conditions require it or if the 
child'? parent or teacher requests it. 



Least Res trictive En vironment (setting ) 

Each public agency must ensure that: m 

• to the greatest extent appropriate (to an individual child), handicapped children, including children in public 
or private institutions or other places giving special care, are educated with children who are not handicapped; 
and * 

• spccia1*Uasscs, separate schooling, or other separation of handicapped children from the regular educational 
setting occurs only when a child's handicap is so severe that education in regular classes with special services 
is not useful for the child. 

Each public agency must ensure that a whole yinge of possible placements is available to meet the educational 
needs of handicapped children. 

The range of possible placements include (starting with least restrictive and moving to most restrictive setting): 

• instruction in regular classes - : *4*„ 

• instruction in special classes J 
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Least Restrictive 
l.n virontnents 
{§ 1 2 la. S 52) 



Nonacudvmic and I'xtra 
funicular Settings 
(% 1 2 la. .5.5 J) 

Children in Public or 
Private Institutions 
(§ 1 2 la. .5 54) 
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• instruction in hospitals and institutions 

• home instruction 

Provisions lor additional service (lor example, resource-room help or instruction by a specialist) must also be 
available tor handicapped children in a regular class. 

I'ach public agency must ensure that: 

• each handicapped cHild's educational placement is reviewed and decided on at least annually, is based on 
his/her Individualized Education Program, and is as close as possible to the child's home; 

• enough choices of placement are available to carry out the child's Individualized Indication Program, 

• each handicapped child is educated in the school which he/she would attend if not handicapped unless his/her 
Individualized Education Program requires other arrangements; and 

• in selecting the least restrictive setting, consideration is given to possible harmful effects on the child or on the 
quality of services he/she needs. 

I'ach public agency must ensure that each handicapped child joins with nonhandicapped children in nonacademie 
4iul extracurricular services and activities (for example, meals, recess periods, recreational activities, clubs, and 
athletics) to the greatest extent appropriate to the needs of that child. 

Hach public agency must make arrangements with public and private institutions to ensure that, to the greatest 
extent appropriate, handicapped children arc educated with nonhandicapped children and that the least restrictive 
setting is selected for each handicapped child. 



0 
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Aims Instructional Media Services (Producer). Meet Lisa, 5 min., 1972. (Film). Pub- 
lished by Aims Instructional Media Services, Box 1 0 1 0, Hollywood" Calif. 90028; 

(213) 245-1964. 

v, ' 

In this 5 minute film a mother talks about her child, Lisa who is brain injured. 
As the film opens, Jltqt is presented as a black-and-white line drawing. After we 
see, learn, and understand more about her, Lisa's outline is filled in with color. 
This illustrates that she is indeed a person capable of doing many things. The 
film shows some of Lisa's problems and strengths. Despite her handicap, she can 
do many things other children her age do. The film demonstrates that friendship, 
love, and understanding are necessary for Lisa to feel worthwhile. This film 
could be used to help integrate children with handicaps into a regular classroom 
by making everyone aware of how much both groups have in common. 



Caccumise & Norris. Ben's quiet world. Published 1975 by Alinda Press, P.O. Box 553, 
I'ureka, Calif. 95501 ,(707) 443-2510. 

This delightful, quick reading story is in booklet form. It is about lien, a young 
boy who has many friends but cannot hear what {hey say. He is deaf and wears 
a hearing aid. The story explains that the hearing aid does not cure his hearing 
problem. Because he cannot hear, Ren cannot speak clearly. Instead of speaking,, 
he uses his hands to do sign language and finger spelling. The book emphasizes 
that lien can do everything else that hearing children can. The booklet provides 
school staff with some easy-to-lcarn signs for words along with a chart showing 
finger spelling. 



Corn, 



A^l. & Martinez, I. When you have ajMSuallj^handkapped child wyouf class- 
oom: Suggestions for tcacners. Pubiishe3 (n.dJH^y American Foundation for 



roor 

the Blind n~5lv~cst Sixteenth Street, New York, N~Y. 1001 1 ; (2 12) 924-0420. 

This wyll written booklet acquaints the reader with the visually hdhdicapped 
student It begins by discussing the wide variety of visual imi>airments, and then 
discusses what to expect from visually handicapped students in different school 
situations. Materials for use with visually handicapped students qre described, as 
are possible adaptations to existing educational materials. The role of the re 
source teacher is explained. Ways of identifying undiagnosed visual problems are 
briefly described. Two appendixes define commonly used terms, and a third 
appendix lists organizations that provide information for visually handicapped 
people. 



Cuninggini, W., & Mulligan, I). Helping children learn at school and at home. Published 
1979 by National School Volunteer Program, 300 NorOilfasWngton Street. 
Alexandria, Va. 22314,(703) 830-4HH0. 

ThtM handbook is written to help parents, teachfirs s and school volunteers to 
dev\(op effective relationships with children while helping children build aca- 
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• demic skills. The handbook is divided into three sections. "Effective Listening Skills" helps parents and 
volunteers improve their ability to listen to children and to communicate their caring. "Handbook for 
Volunteers Who Htlp Children Learn" gives techniques for working with the problem learner and suggests 
activities to help children succeed in academic tasks. Activities to Enhance Learning" suggests activities 
to improve perceptual skills, lists important terms and concepts, and gives ideas on flow to help older 
students. This handbook helps the reader understand how children learn. .It also suggests ways to organize 
the educational setting. * 

Fairchild, T. N. (lid.). Mainstreaming series ( 11 vols.) Published 1977 by Learning Concepts, 2501 North Lamdr, 
' Austin, Texas 78705 ; (5 1 2) 474-69 1 1 . 

r- This is a comprehensive series of books describing th$ educational needs of exceptional children; each book 
addresses one handicap. There are 11 books, all with clear, well-written text and cartoon illustrations. These 
books improve the reader's understanding of the exceptional child's uniqueness. Practical suggestions help 
the teacher work more effectively with the exceptional child in the ^mainstream" of the regular classroom. 
Titles include: Mainstreaming Exceptional Children, Managing the Hyperactive Child in the Classiffom, 
Mainstreaming the Gifted , Behavior Disorders: Helping Children with Behavioral Problems , Mainstreaming ' 
Children with Learnin^DisabilitieS i Mainstreaming the Mentally Retarded Chil d, Mainst reaming the Visually 
Impaired Child , Mainstreaming the Hearing Impaired Child , and The Communicatively Disordered Child. 
Other books focus on working with parents, the law, and developing an Individualized Education Program. 

Flynn, P., Bluth, L,, & Hamill, M. Transportation of jidndicapped children. -Published (n.d.) by Maryland State 
Department of Education (Attention: Division of Special Education), P.O. Box 8717, Baltimore-Washington 
International Airport, Baltimore, Md. 21240;(301) 796-8300. 

An easy-to-ftnderstand booklet for bus drivers and aides explaining procedures to be followed in transporting 
handicapped children. Illustrations clarify the ideas. The importance of the bus driver and the aide in the 
daily lives of handicapped school-age children is emphasized, Suggestions for dealing with special situation^ 
are outlined. Ways of helping physically handicapped children in getting On and off the bus are discussed, 
A reference guide for people involved in transporting handicapped children is included. 

Forrai, M. S M & Anders, R. A look at mental retardation. Published 1976 by LernffPublications, 241 First 
^ Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minn. 55401 ; (612) 332-3345. ^ 

This easy-to-read book describes mental retardation and how retarded persons think and feel. Mental 
retardation is explained as simply below normal intelligence. When people have trouble learning what most 
children learn easily, they are called mentally retarded. Several causes of retardation are discussed. The 
*book emphasizes the mentally retarded person's potential to learn to read and write, earn a living, and live 
in the community. It also emphasizes that acceptance and encouragement greatly help them. ^ 

tt^rrai, M. S., & Pursell, M. S. A look at physical handicaps. P ublished 1976 by Lerner Publications, 241 First 
/ Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minn, 55401 ; (61 2) 332-3345. 

This book describes problems faced by people with physical handicaps such as blindness, deafness, and 
fmralysis. Illustrations of the differences between short-term and lifelong physical handicaps are given* 
Discussion of the help needed by the physically handicapped is included. The book emphasizes that while 
such persons must adjust to their limitations, they can benefit markedly from encouraging and patient care. 
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Gadson, R. J. What is special education? Published 1974 by New Readers Press (Attention: Publishing Divisi6n of 
l.aubach Literacy International), P. 6. Box 1 3 1 , Syracuse, N, Y. 132 10; (3 15) 476-2131. 

This booklet, written by a school counselor, explains to parents, students, and school workers wHat is meant 
by the term "special education". Special education is provided for children who learn more slowly than 
others. It discusses, how people differ in many ways and defines special classes as places where students can 
get needed help. The booklet describes the role of the special class teacher and methods to help students. 
Most important, the book decries labeling students for their entire lives for example, as mentally retarded, 
it emphasizes that with proper special education, these students can graduate from high school and become 
j(\b holder? in the community. 

Muljigan, D. Academic skill activities: How volunteers*can help the mildly handicapped child. Published 1979 by 

National School Volunteer Program, 300 North Washington Street, Alexandria, Va. 223 14*;(703) 836-4880. 

* '9- 

This booklet describes how volunteers working with handicapped children can help the child feel successful 
at learning. It explains the va^lue of the volunteer's role and suggests activities in which volunteers may try 
to engage the children. Board games, word games, and spelling games are presented as activities that help 
make learning fun. Mathematics games are also described. All the activities are directed at the elementary 
school volunteer, but the concepts could be used with older students. A book list on how to make games is 



Research & Development Complex at Buffalo State University College (Producer). Busing the handicapped child , 
28 min., 1977. (Film). Published by New York State Kducation Department (Attention: SI-1MC) Albany 
♦ N.Y. 12224; (-5 18) 474-2251. - ■ * ' 

This informative two-part filmstrip series (with accompanying audio cassettes) discusses the important 
m role bus drivers play in the daily routine of handicapped school children. Each part is 14 Ihinutes long, easy 
to understand, and presents material in a sensitive manner. Part I outlines the overall responsibilities of a 
bus driver with regard to the needs of the handicapped students. It explains such things as reactions to * 
emergencies, acceptable bus behavior, communication with parents and teachers, importance of consistency 
In methods of discipline, and punctuality. Part II examines the bus driver's role in more specific situations 
W it divides children into two groups: those .with physical handicaps and those with mental, social, or 
.'emotional handicaps. The presentation discusses the kinds of care required by the types of handiedps and 
what to do if emergencies, such as seizures, arise. Encouraging independent behavior and giving praise to 
these children are emphasized. m ^ ■ 4 * 



Yohalem, [)., & Dinamore; J. 94-142 an d 504: Numbers that add up to educational rights for handicapped 
m children. Published 1978 by Children's Defense Fund, \ 520 New Hampshire Avenue Northwest, Washington, 
I). (\ 20036;(202) 483-1470. ^ 

This handbook presents the educational rights of* handicapped children with regard to two federal laws. 
Public I,aw 94 142 ensures that all handicapped children are entitled to a Free A ppropriate Public Education. 
Section 504, of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 is a civil rights law that Hakes it illegal for any agency 
receiving federal funds to discriminate against handicapped people. This handbook is clear and concise. An 
excellent legal outline begins the publication. The handbook mIso lists local, state, and national organizations 
that help to obtain the appropriate education for handicapped children. The handbook should be a valuable 
toot for parents as well as a guide for familiarizing school staff with federal regulations. 
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INSTRUCTIONS: Carefully read each of the following 10 statements and-then indicate whether or not you- 
believe the item to be true by circling either "True" or "False. " 

> 


TRUE-FALSE TEST 
REGARDING 
PUBLIC LAW 94-142 


t 

1 . 


* 

Tublic Law 94-142 Regulations provide lor rree Appropriate ruDliL education 10 au ndnuicdppeu 
youth vyho need special education. 


TRUE 


* • 
FALSE 


2. 


P.L. 94-142 Regulations require each handicapped child be educated with nonhandicapped children. 


TRUE 


FALSE 


3. 


P.L. 94-142 Regulations state that an Individualized Education Program (IEP) must be in effect 
before special education can be provided to a child. * 


TRUE 


FALSE '' 


4. 


P.L. 94-142 Regulations state that a child's Individualized Education Program must cover all ac- 
adcrryc areas. ' 1 


TRUE 


FALSE 


5. 


P.L. 94-142 Regulations provide a standard method for writing Individualized Education Programs 
that must be met by each state. . . 


TRUE 


FALSE' 


6. 


P.L. 94-142 Regulations state that if parents, after being notified, choose not to participate in the\ 
development of their child's Individualized Education Program, a school district can proceed withouy 
them. *L J 


TRUE - 


FALSE 


7. 


P.L. 94-142 Regulations require states to provide professional and support staff with in-service training 
in special education. 


TRUE 


FALSE 


8. 
9* 


P.L. -94-1 42 Regulations state that teachers will not be held accountable if a child does not reach 
his/her annual goals and objectives. 1 * 


TRUE 


FALSE 


P.L. 94-142 Regulations allow <r parent or puhlic education agency to make an appeal if dissatisfied 
with the results of a due process hearing. > . 


TRUE 


FALSE 


10. 


Under KL. 94-142 Regulations, both states and school districts are entitled to federal funds ba^ed, in 
part, on a formula concerned with the number of children between'the ages of 3 and 21 who actually 
receive special education and related services. 

v 

f 

r 


TRIIF 

1 I\UL 


FALSF 

f 


KEY: (l) 01 U)'6 (1) 8 (D'i (D"9 (d)'S id) 'v IDt" (d)'Z tt)'l 
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Accountability, 7 



B 



Behavior management, 7, 14-15 
Books lor reference, 12-13, 26-29 
Bus aides, 5 
Bus drivers, 6 

( 

Child Find program, 3 
Child(ren). See Handicapped 

child(ren); Nonhandicappcd 

children 
Classroom duties, 6-7 

d_ ; 

Due proccsjt, 3, 22-23 



Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act of 1975. See Public 
Law 94 142 

Evaluation/ Placement procedures, 3, 
20, 2V24, 25 

Extracurricular activities, 5, 21 



F 



Films on handicaps, listed, 9-1 1 
Free Appropriate Public Education 

(FAPE), 2, 3, 19 
Full Education Opportunity Goal, 

20, 21 

»L_ i_ 

Handicapped children 

behavior management of, 14-15 
defined, I, 19 

and extracurricular activities, 5, 21 
<\nd Free Appropriate Public 

Education, 2 
and Individualized Educational 

Program, 3, 6, 22 
learning to understand, 5, 6, 9-13 
learning to work with, 6, 14-17 



and Least Restrictive 

Environment, 2-3, 24-25 

mainstreaming of, I, 2, 5 

and nonhandicapped schoolmates, 6 

physical education of, 21-22 

program options for, 21 

and school cafeteria, 15 

and school staff, 17 

services to. 2, 16-17, 20, 21 

transportation of, 15 
Handicaps 

books about, 12-13, 26-29 

films on, 9-1 1 

reactions to, 13 

simulation of, 9 
Heanng ( aids, 20 
Hearings and reviews, 22 

I , 

Individualized Educational Program 

(IEP), 3, 6, 22 
In-service training, 6, 7, 22 " 



Job security, 8 



Least Restrictive Environment (ERE), 
. 2-3. 24-25 
Liability, 8 



M 



Mainstream, Inc.. 5 
Mainstreaming, 1 , 2, 5 

N 



Nonhandicapped children, 6 



Parents, 7-8 

surrogate, 23 
Personnel development, 22 
Physical education, 21-22 
Placement. See Evaluation/ Placement 

procedures 



Program options, 21 

Public Law 94-142 

activities to implement, 9-17 
background and goals of, 1-4 
effects on school staff of, 5-8 *■ 
regulations of, 19-25 

R 

Record-keeping, 6, 7 
Rcevaluation, 24 

Rehabilitation Act of 1973, Section 
504,1 1 - 



Salaries, 8 

School building, 1,6 < 
School cafeteria, 15 
School staff, 17 

Section 504, Rehabilitation Act of 
1973, I 

Services to handicapped children, 2, 

16-17, 20, 21 
Special education, I. See also Free 

Appropriate Public Education 
Special skills, 8 



Testing Procedures. See 

Evaluation/ Placement procedures 
Transportation, 15 
True-False test, 3-1 
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